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From the (Alabama) Spirit of the Age. 
SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT. 
We have, on several occasions, call- 

ed the attention ef our readers to the 
efforts that are making, by the working 
classes, in the eastern cities, to advance 
the political interests of the great class 
of producers, of every name, whether 
farmers, mechanics, or other laborers. 
But our columns being very much en- 
grossed, recently, with other matters, 
those efforts have not had as great a 
share of our attention, as in our opl- 
nion they merit. 

The complaint is, that the poor are 
oppressed, and constrained to the per- 
formance of excessive labor; that their 
children are deprived of education, for 
want of suitable institutions—for want 
of pecuniary means, and for want of 
leisure. Legislators, it is said, are ge- 
nerally selected from the nonproductive 
classes; and the existing system of 
things is such, in its tendency, as to 
make the poor poorer, and the rich 
richer; to enable the few to live at 
ease on the labors of the many. 

It is, therefore, contended that there 
is something radically wrong in the 


of equality and human improvement ; 
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But it may be said that however just 
and proper such a system of education 
may be, it is impracticable. So it was 
said when governor Clinton first propo- 
sed the project of the grand canal. ‘The 
scheme was visionary—it was imprac- 
ticable. New York has proved herself 
competent to the task of internal im- 
provement, on a magnificent scale ; 
who can say but she may prove herself 
equal to the still greater work of the 
liberal improvement of the minds of 
her people? 

Many, judging from the large endow- 
nents that are often made to colleges 
and universities, and the small number 
of students that are educated at those 
institutions, and that too by the pay- 
ment of large sums by the pupils, their 
parents or guardians—view the scheme 
of universal education, embracing a li- 
beral course, as beyond the pecuniary 
ability of any state. But their conclu- 
sions, we doubt not, are formed from 
erroneous premises. The Fellenberg 
system of education is deservedly co- 
ming much into favor among the friends 


and that system unites industry with 





laws and institutions of the country ; 
and that these existing evils ought to 
be remedied. ‘The opinion also pre- 
vails that a remedy cannot reasonably 
be looked for, but by those who are 
most deeply interested taking their 
affairs into their own hands. Hence 
the origin of what has been sometimes 
called the working men’s party. 

Jhe extent of this excitement may 
be inferred from the fact, that there are 
now in the city of New York two daily 
papers, the * Friend of Equal Rights,”’* 


and the * New York Daily Sentinel,” | 


and one weekly paper, the ** Working 
Man’s Advocate,’ devoted to the inte- 
rest of the working men. 

This party (if the term be allowable 
in relation to the working men) elected 
one of their ticket (Mr. Ford) at the 
last general election, to the general as- 
sembly of New York. ‘They have been 


organizing their ward meetings, of late, | 


with great skill and order; and, from 


the amount of talents with which their) 
cuuse is advocated, the zeal with which | 


their purposes are pursued, and the 
numbers already engaged in their fa- 
vor, itis rendered almost morally cer- 


tain that they will succeed at the next | 


election, in choosing the whole city de- 
legation; which is, if we mistake not, 
eleven in number. 

This is no ordinary state of things, 
and begins to render questionable Gold- 
smith’s famous couplet. 


—For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those who think must govern those who toil, 


Did it never enter the head of the | 
philosophic poet, that a man might! 


think while he was cultivating the 
ground, or following mechanical pur- 
suits? This might easily be the case 
where the mind has been cultivated, in 
early youth, by a rational and liberal 
education. 


preciate the advantages and pleasures 


‘literature: the student, while he ac- 
quires a literary education of the first 
character, also becomes a practical and 
scientific agriculturist, or a proficient 
in some useful trade. He learns to ap- 
of learning, while he becomes, in other 
respects, a useful and productive mem- 
ber of society. When a system of this 
kind is once properly under way, the 
student may nearly support himself 
while he is obtaining an education. A 
college established somewhat on this 
plan, has been for years in operation, 
at Princeton, Kentucky, under the su- 
perintendence of the Cumberland pres- 
byterians. We are not informed as to 
the extent of its usefulness. Various 
accounts of the establishment of institu- 


From the Philadelph.a Mechanic’s Free Press. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


A public meeting of the friends of gene- 
ral and equal education was held in the 
District Court room on the evenings of the 
4th, 8th, and 11th, ult., M. M. Carll in the 
chair and John Thompson and Wm. Heigh- 
ton secretaries. ‘he proceedings of a joint 
committee appointed by the working men 
‘of the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
consisting of a report, together with two 
public school bills, and other documents 
relating to public education, were presented. 
After much deliberation and some amend- 
ments made, the proceedings of the joint 
committee were unanimously adopted, and 
a committee appointed with instructions to 
procure their publication. 

In pursuance of these instructions a reso- 
lution has been adopted bythe committee 
to lay the whole proceedings before the 
public in the order in which they were pre- 
sented to the meeting. 

It was also resolved, by the committee, 
that all editors of journals, bothin the Ger- 
man and Einglish language, throughout the 
state, favorable to education, be respect- 
fully requested to publish the same. Signed, 

JOHN MITCHELL, Chairman. 

Wm. Heieunron, Secretary. 


REPORT 
Of the Joint Committees of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, appointed Sep- 


numbers, even of the poorest parents, who 
hold a dependence on the public bounty 
to be incompatible with the nghts aud li- 
berties of an American citizen, and whose 
deep and cherished consciousness of inde- 
pendence determines them rather to starve 
the intellect of their offspring, than submit 
to become the objects of public charity. 

There are, also, many poor families, who 
are totally unable to maintain and clothe their 
children, while at the schools ; and who are 
compelled to place them, at a very early 
age, at some kind of labor that may assist 
in supporting them, or to bind them out as 
apprentices to relieve themselves entirely 
of the burthen of their maintenance and 
education, while the practice formerly uni- 
versal, of schooling apprentices, kas, of late 
years, greatly diminished and is still dimi- 
nishing. 

Another radical and glaring defect in the 
existing public school system, is the very 
limited amount of instruction it affords, 
even to the comparatively small number of 
youth, who enjoy its benefits. It extends, 
in no case, further than a tolerable profi- 
ciency in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and sometimes to a slight acquaintance with 
geography. Besides these, the girls are 
taught afew simple branches of industry. 
A great proportion of scholars, however, 
from the causes already enumerated, ac- 
quire but a very slight and partial know- 
ledge of these branches. 





tember, 1829, to ascertain the state of 
public instruction in Pennsylvania, and to 
digest and propose such improvements 
in education as may be deemed essential 
to the intellectual and moral prosperity 
of the people. 
It is now nearly five months since the 
committees were appointed to cooperate on 
this arduous duty. But the importance of 


and enquiry, in order to proeure information 
relative to it; and the multiplied discussions 
and deliberations necessary to reconcile 
and correct their own different and some- 
times conflicting views, will, they believe, 
constitute a reasonable apology for this long 
delay. 

After devoting all the attention to the 
subject, and making every, enquiry which 





‘tions on the Fellenberg plan, either in| 


/contemplation, or in actual operation, 
in the eastern states, have reached us. 


their little leisure and ability weuld permit, 
they are forced into the conviction, that 


tem of Pennsylvania; and that much remains 





None of them have probably been in 
/operation long enough to enable us to 
say much on the subject from American 
experience: but the system has been 
tried, and has{proved eminently success- 
ful, in Switzerland. It is right, too, 
inprinciple, and cannot fail in prac- 
tice. 

We have confined our remarks prin- 
cipally to the state of New York, with 
_regard to the interest taken in this sub- 
ject, by the laborious part of society. 

Pennsylvania, is, perhaps, but little be- 
hind her great rival, in the spirit of im- 
| provement, 


Vice Unmasked.—T his is the title of 
a work devoted to an examination of 
the influence of law on the morality of 
mankind,which bas lately been publish- 
ed in this city, and of which a copy 
was put into our hands the other day. 
We have had time only to glance over 
a few of its pages, and, so far as we can 


But to return to the working men of judge from so hasty a review, it is the 


New York. 
versity of opinion among them; some 
of them advocating a doctrine, which 
we think unreasonable and dangerous, 
principally by reason of its exciting 
against them unnecessary opposition. 
Of these, and their doctrine, we shall 
probably take a more extensive notice 
hereafter. The more moderate are dis- 
posed to bend all their efforts to the pro- 
curement, by legislative authority, of a 
thorough, RATIONAL REPUBLICAN SYS- 


TEM OF EDUCATION, for the whole peo- | 


ploof the state. This they conceive to 
be the business of the state. Poverty 
should not, in their estimation, prevent 
ove child in the republic .from—not 
inerely learning to read and write—but 
from acquiring an education sufficient 
to enable him, if otherwise qualified, 
to fill any office in the state or nation. 
In this opinion we heartily concur. 
There is nothing dangerous in this: it 
will cause intelligence and virtue, the 


lite bldod of a republic, to flow equally | 
| ’ y 


through all parts of the body politic. 

Is there any thing unjust in it? We 
think not. The sovereign of every 
country should have wisdom enough 
to govern his nation, without being un- 
der the control of flatterers, and intri- 
guing ministers. And it is not ques- 
tioned in monarchical countries, but 
that the proper education of the in- 
tended sovereign is the concern of the 
state. Is it less necessary in a repub- 
lic? Are the people to be sovereign, 
and yet be deprived of a suitable edu- 
cation? Will the republican statesmen 
of the day consent that the people shall 
be under the control of flatterers and 
favorites? And they must necessarily 
he so, as to their political rule, unless 
liberally educated, 


* This is a. mistake. There are vroposals in cir- 
culation for the *‘ Friend of Equal Rights,” but it 1s 
not yet published.—£7d, Adv, 


| mind, a little enthusiastic, perhaps ; but 
| 80, it is said, are all reformers; and 
judging the purity of others’ motives 
-and characters too implicitly by his 
own, when he proposes to do away at 
}once with much of the machinery of 
_law, especially relative to debt, which 
_has hitherto been considered indispen- 
| sable to commercial security. 

| Of one thing, for many years, we 
_have been thoroughly convinced ; it is 
that the present cumbrous mechanism 
|of the law is a grievous tax on the 
|community, especially on the less af- 
‘fluent portion of it; and that great and 
radical reform is required in the science 
| of jurisprudence, to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, and give us. the plain 
‘reality of justice, stripped of its idle 
| paraphernalia of verbose and expeu- 
| sive reform. 

| The author of Vice Unmasked is 
_as we understand, himself a lawyer of 


| Louisville, Ky.—Daily Sentinel. 

[The author of “ Vice Unmasked” 
was a lawyer of Louisville, Ky., but he 
has now, to use his own words, “ re- 
nounced the detestable calling forever,” 
from a conscientious conviction of its 
debasing and demoralizing tendency on 
those dependant on its profession for a 
livelihood. That such is the tendency of 
the present ruinous system of law, not 
only on its professors, but on the people 
at large, no one, we think, can doubt, 
after reading the above named work ; 
which, coming as it does from a re- 
spectable member of the profession, 
and one who has represented the peo- 
ple of the patriotic state of Kentucky 
in the state legislature, is we!] entitled 
to public consideration.— Ed. Adv.] 





reached that point of improvement which 
|the resources of the state would justify, 
and which the intellectual condition of the 
| people and the preservation of our republi- 
| can institutions demand. 

With the exception of this city and coun- 


Lancaster, and the city of Pittsburgh, erect- 
ed into ‘school districts” since 1818, it ap- 


any provisions for public instruction, except 
those furnished by the enactment of 1809. 
This law requires the assessors of the seve- 
ral counties to ascertain and return the 





ble, through poverty, to educate them; and 
such children are permitted to be instructed 
| atthe most convenient schools at the ex- 
| pense of their respective counties. 

The provisions of this act, however, are 
incomplete and = frequently inoperative.* 
| They are, in some instances, but partially 
-executed; in others, perverted and abused 
—and in many cases entirely and culpably 
neglected. The funds appropriated by the 
act, have, in some instances, been embez- 
zled by fraudulent agents; and in others, 
partial returns of the children have been 





{ 


| 


There is considerable di- production of an amiable and talented | made, and some have been illegally and 
| 


| intentionally excluded from participating in 
| the provisions of the law. From a parsimo- 
| nious desire of saving the county funds, the 
cheapest, and consequently the most ineffi- 
cent schools have, been usually selected by 
'the commissioners of the several counties. 

The elementary schools throughout the 
state are irresponsible institutions, esta- 
blished by individuals, from mere motives 
of private speculation or gain, who are some- 
times destitute of character, and frequently, 
of the requisite attainments and abilities. 
From the circumstance of the schools be- 
ing the absolute property of individuals, no 
supervision or effectual control can be ex- 
ercised over them; hence, ignorance, in- 
attention, and. even immorality, prevail to 
a lamentable extent among their teachers. 

In some districts, no schools whatever 
exist! no means whatever of acquiring edu- 
cation are resorted to; while ignorance, 
and its never failing consequence, crime, 
are found to prevail in these neglected 
spots, to a greater extent than in other 
more favored portions of the state. 

The «three school districts,” however, 
which have been alluded to, are not liable 


cular, has resulted from the establishment 
of the first of these, comprising this city 


ment to the persevering eflorts of a few in- 
dividuals, who, in order to succeed, even so 
far, were compelled to combat the igno- 
rance, the prejudices, and the pecuniary 
interests of many active and hostile oppo- 
nents. 

But the principles on which these 
“school districts” are founded, are yet, in 
the opinion of the committees, extren ely 
defective and inefficient. Their Jeading 
feature is pauperism!—They are confined 
exclusively to the children of the poor. 
while there are, perhaps, thousands of child- 
ren whose parents are unable to afford for 
them, a good private education, yet whose 
standing, professions or connexions in soci- 
ety effectually exclude them from taking 
the benefit of a poor law. ‘There are great 





*See the first report of the state of education in 
Pennsylvania, made to the Pennsylvania Society 
for the promotion of Public Schools, 1828. 








the subject; the time expended in research | 


there is great defect in the educational sys- | 


to be aecomplished before it will have | 


number of children whose parents are una- | 


to these objections. Much good, in parti-| 


and county, and which owes its establish- | 


The present public school system, limited 
|as it is to three solitary school districts, 
_makes no provision for the care and instruc- 
| tion of children under five years old. ‘This 
‘class of children is numerous, especially 

among the poor, and it frequently happens 
that the parents, or parent, (perhaps a widow) 


far as possible, to the production of a just 
disposition, virtuous habits, and a rational 
self governing character. 
When the committees contemplate their 
own condition, and that of the great mass 
of their fellow laborers; when they look 
around on the glaring inequality of society, 
they are constrained to believe, that until 
the means of equal instruction shall be equa- 
secured to all, liberty is but an unmeaning 
word, and equality an empty shadow, whose 
substance to be realized must first be plant- 
ed by an equal education and proper train- 
ing in the minds, in the habits, in the man- 
ners, and in the feelings of te community. 
While, however, the committees believe 
it their duty to exhibit, fully and openly, 
the main features and principles of a system 
of education which can alone comport with 
the -spitit of Amencan - liberty, and the 
equal prosperity and happiness of the peop e, 
they are not prepared to assert, that the 
establishment of such a system in its full- 
ness and purity, throughout the state, is 
by any means attainable at a single step.— 
While they maintain that each human be- 
ing has an equal right to a full develop- 
ment of all his powers, moral. physical, and 
intellectual ; that the common good of so- 
ciety can never be promoted in its fullness 
till all shall be equally secured and protect- 
ed in the enjoyment of this right, and that 
itis the first great duty of the states, to se- 
cure the same to all its members; yet, 
such is now the degraded state of education 
in Pennsylvania, compared with what, in the 
opinion of the committees, education for a 
free people should be, that they despair of 
so great a change as must be involved in 
passing from ove to the other, being accom- 
plished suddenly throughout the state. No 





whose only resource for a livelihood is her 


1 


new system of education could probably be 


needle or wash tub, is compelled to keep! devised with consequences so manifestly 


‘her elder children from the school to take 
| charge of the younger ones, while her own 
| hands are industriously employed in pro- 
curing asubsistence for them. Such in- 
| stances are far from being rare, and forma 
'very prominent and lamentable drawback 
(on the utility of the schools in these dis- 
|tricts. The care thus bestowed on infants, 
is insufficient and very partial. They are 
frequently exposed to the most pernicious 
influences and impressions. The seeds 
of vice, thus early scattered over the infant 
soil, are too often permitted to ripen, as 
life advances, till they fill society with vio- 
lence and outrage, and yield an abundant 
harvest for magdalens and penitentiaries. 
An opinion is entertained by many good 
and wise persons, and supported to a con- 
siderable extent, by actual experiment, that 
proper schools for supplying a judicious 
infant training, would effectually prevent 








ty. the city and incorporated borough of| much of that vicious depravity of character 


which penal codes and punishments are 
vainly intended to counteract. Suchschools 


pears that the entire state is destitute of | would, at least, relieve, in a great measure, 


/many indigent parents, from the care of 
'children, which in many cases occupies as 
/much of their time as would be necessary to 
earn the childern a subsistence. They would 
|also afford many youth an opportunity of 
participating in the benefits of the public 
schools, who otherwise must, of necessity, 
| be detained from them. 
From this view of the public instruction in 

Pennsylvania, it is manifest that, even in 
|“ the school districts,” to say nothing of the 
remainder of the state, a very large propor- 
tion of youth are either partially or entirely 
| destitute of education. 

| Itis true the state is not without its col- 
‘leges and universities, several of which 
| have heen fostered with liberal supplies 
|from the public purse. Let it be observed, 
| however, that the funds so applied, have 
been appropriated exclusively for the bene- 
fit of the wealthy, who are thereby enabled 
to procure a liberal education for their child- 
ren, upon lower terms than it could other- 
wise be afforded them. Funds thus ex- 
pended, may serve to engender an aristo- 
cracy of talent, aud place knowledge, the 
chief element of power, in the hands of the 
privileged few; but can never secure the 
‘common prosperity of a nation nor confer 
intellectual as well as political equality on a 
people. 


The original element. of despotism is a 
MONOPOLY OF TALENT, which consigns the 
multitude to comparative ignorance, and se- 
cures the balance of knowledge on the side 
ofthe rich and therulers. Ifthen the healthy 
| existence of a free government be, as the 
| committee believe, rooted in the wit of 

the American people, it follows as a neces- 
| sary consequence, of a government based 
| upon that will, that this monopoly should be 
_broken up, and that the means of equal 
knowledge, (the only security for equal li- 
| berty) should be rendered, by legal provision, 
‘the common property of all classes. 


| Ina republic, the people constitute the 
government, and by wielding its powers in 
accordance with the dictates, either of their 
‘intelligence or their .ignorance; of their 
judgment or their caprices, are the makers 
and the rulers of their own good or evil 
destiny. They frame the laws and create the 
institutions, that promote their happiness or 
produce their destruction. If they be wise 
and intelligent, no laws but what are just 
and equal will receive their approbation, 
or be sustained by their suffrages. If they 
be ignorant and capricious, they will be 
deceived by mistaken or designing rulers, 
into the support of haws that are unequal 
and unjust. 


It appears, therefore, to the committees 
that there can be no real liberty without a 
wide diffusion of real intelligence; that the 
members of a republic, should all be alike 
instructed in the nature and character of 
their equal rights and duties, as humar 
beings, and as citizens; and that educa- 
tion, instead of being limited as in our pub 
lic poor schools, to a simple acquaintance 
with words and cyphers, should tend, as 








beneficial, as to awaken at once in the pub- 
lic mind, a general conviction. and concur- 
rence in the necessity of its universal adop- 
tion. 

The committees are aware, also, that it is 
their duty to consult the views, the feelings, 
and the prejudices, not of a single district 
or county merely, but of the state in gene- 
ral. ‘The measure which it is their busi- 
ness to propose, is one designed to be of 
universal extent and influence. and must, 
to be successful, be based upon the mani- 
fest wishes of nearly the whole commor- 
wealth. It is not, therefore, to what would 
constitute a perfect education only, but also, 
to what may be rendered practicable—it is 
not with a view, exclusively, to the kind 
of education every child of Pennsylvania 
ought to have, but likewise to what it is pos- 
sible, under existing circumstances, views, 
and prejudices, every child of Pennsylva- 
nia may and can have, that they have drawn 
up a bill or outline of what they deem a 
system of public education, adapted to the 
present condition and necessities of the 
state in general. 

The principal points in which the bill 
for establishing common schools, accompa- 
nying this report, differs from the existing 
system of free schools, are as follows : 

1. Its provisions, instead. of being limited 
to three single districts, are designed to ex- 
tend throughout the commonwealth. 2d, 
It places the managers of the public schools, 
immediately under the control aud suffrage 
of the people. 3d, Its benefits and privile- 
ges will not, as at present, be limited as an 
act uf charity to the poor alone, but will ex- 
tend equally and of right to all claases, and 
be supported at the expense ofall. 4th, It lays 
a foundation for infantile, as well as juvenile 
instruction. And lastly, it leaves the door 
open to every possible improvement which 
human benevolence and ingenuity may 
be able to introduce. 


While, however, the committees would 
urge the establishment of common element- 
ary schools throughout the state, as compri- 
sing, perhaps, the best general system of 
education which is at present attainable, it 
is but just to exhibit, also, some of the de- 
fects as well as the advantages of such 
schools; and to suggest such further mea- 
sures as appear calculated to obviate such 
defects. 


The instruction afforded by common 
schools, such as are contemplated in the 
bill for a general system of education, be- 
ing only elementury, must, of necessity, pro- 
| duce but a very limited development of the 
| human faculties. It would indeed diminish, 
| but could not destroy, the present injurious 
/monopoly of talent. While the higher 
|branches of literature and science remain 
accessible only to the children of the weal- 
| thy, there must still be a balance of know- 
ledge. and with it a * balance of power,”’ in 
the hands of the privileged few, the rich 
and the rulers. 





Another radical defect in the best system 
of common schools yet established, will be 
found in its not being adapted to meet the 
wants and necessities of those who stand 
‘most in need of it. Very many of the 
poorest parents are totally unable to clothe 
and maintain their children while at school, 
and are compelled to employ their time, 
while yet very young, in aiding to procure 
a subsistence. In the city of New York, 
a much more efficient system of education 
exists than in this city, and common schools 
have been in successful operation for the 
last ten or twelve years; yet there are at 
the present time upwards of 24,000 child- 
ren between the ages of 5 and 15 years, who 
attend no schools whatever, and this ap- 
parently criminal neglect of attending the 
schools is traced, chiefly, to the circum- 
stance just mentioned. It is evidently there- 
fore, of no avail, how free the schools may 
be, while these children who stand most 
‘n need of them, are, through the necessity 
of their parents, either retained from them 
iltogether, or withdrawn at an improper age, 
io assist in procuring a subsistence. 

The constitution of this state declares 
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that “the legislature shall provide schools 
in which the poor may be taught gratis.” 
If this signifies that the poor shall have an 
opportunity afforded for instruction, it must 
involve MEANS equal to the end. The po- 
verty of the poor nust be no obstruction, 
otherwise the constitution is a dead letter— 
nay, worse, an insult on their unfortunate 
codition and feelings. 

The committees, therefore, believe, that 
one school, at least, should be established 
in each county, in which some principle 
should be adopted, calculated to obviate 
the defects that have been alluded to, and 
by which the children of all who desire it, 
may be enabled to procure, at their own 
expense, a liberal and scientific education. 
They are of opinion that a principle fully 
calculated to secure this object, will .be 
found in a union of agricultural and mecha- 
nical with literary and scientific instruction ; 
and they have therefore, in addition toa plan 
of common elementary schools, drawn up 
and appended to this report, the substance 
of a bill providing for the establishment of 
high schools, or model schools, based upon 
this principle, which they also present for 
public deliberation. 

Believing, as the committees do, that 
upon an equal education and proper train- 
ing to industry, sobriety, and virtue. hangs 
the liberty and prosperity of the new world, 
and, perhaps, the ultimate emancipation of 
the old; and believing, as they do, 
that the union of industry with literature 
and science constitutes the only desidera- 
tum by which an equal education can be 
supplied and secured to all classes, they 
experience the most sincere pleasure in 
discovering that this good and great princi- 
ple is gaining in popularity and dominion 
throughout the world. Not only are in- 
stitutions of this kind established in France, 
Prussia, Germany, and Great Britian, in 
imitation of the original Hofwy] institutions 
in Switzerland, but in the United States, al- 
so, there are several. At Whitesborough, N. 
Y. there is one with from 30 to 46 pupils; 
at Princeton, Ky. another containing 80; 
a third exists at Andover, Mass. that accom- 
modates 60 pupils; a fourth at Maysville, 
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and scientific instruction, will be speed- 
ily and extensively adopted in the Uni- 
ted States.” This institution ranked 
among its pupils children from almost 
every country in Europe. It had 
dukes, and princes, some of them re- 
lated to crowned heads, and children 
whose parents could not afford'to pay 
for their education, yet all were on a 
perfect equality. There existed not 
the smallest distinction between princes 
and nobles on the one hand, and the 
objects of Fellenberg’s charity on the 
other, save that in general the latter 
advanced more rapidly in their studies 
than the former, aud became the best 
men and the greatest scholars. 

The committees, however, are by no 
meaus disposed to urge the Fellenberg 
system as a model of educational per- 
fection. Doubtless, like all human in- 
stitutions, it is susceptible of still high- 
er improvements; and snch indeed 
appears to be the opinion of individuals 
intimately acquainted with the detail 
of its operations.—But to the commit- 
tees it does appear that the principle 
which forms the basis of this system— 
the union of agricultural and mechani- 
cal with literary snd scientific instruc- 
tion, is peculiarly adapted to the con- 
dition and necessities of the American 
people, and perfectly consistent with 
the nature and character of our free 
institutions, 

Its principal features are essentially 
republican. 

Its adoption and gradual extension in 

ach county throughout the - state, 
would, in time, remove every obstacle 


by the public voice, we doubt not but 
our representatives will cheerfully give 
their legislative sanction to those mea- 
sures of educational reform, which shall 
appear manifestly based upon the will 
of the people. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Mr. Evtror—lI have been much grati- 
fied by observing the numerous extracts 
you have made in the Advocate, from 
the “* Expose.” However, I beg to ob- 
serve that there is one alloy to my plea- 
sure. When writing the pamphlet, I 
conceived it necessary to give a correct 
account of the reasons presented by the 
founders of the institution for its forma- 
tion, and thought I could not do so in a 
more satisfactory manner than by giv- 
ing their Address to the Public, which I 
extracted from their first Annual Report. 
This, to my regret, in your quotations, 
was leftout; and consequently, deprives 
the reader of the satisfaction of compar- 
ing the words of these people with their 
actions, and of putting him on his guard, 
in future, against their insidious designs. 
I should notso much regret this circum- 
stance if it was possible to give the same 
publicity to this pamphlet that books in 
general receive ; butthisseems to be shut 
out, or in, by the influence that this 
aristocracy has acquired in our city. 
The works of Paine, Voltaire, Voluey, 
Bolingbroke, &c., which have been so 
long under the ban of the religious, have 
their public venders, and some of these 











rs also refuse to se is F 
to education arising from = poverty, and | lso refuse to sell this Expose for fear 


open the door of improvement equally 
wide to the children of all ranks and 
classes. 

It would affurd such an equal train- 


‘Tenn.; and a fifth has recently been esta-| ing and enlarged development of the 


| it may injure them with the adherents to 
this institution. Nor this alone; one 
| bookseller, who employs men to obtain 
subscribers to works he issues, threat- 
/ened a man in his employ, that, if he 


clared all your citizens “free and 
equal?” SBestir yourselves, then, and 
assert your rights, ere it be too late ; 
throw off the incubus of aristocracy, and 
teach it that the spirit which animated 
your fathers to throw off foreign op- 
pression is yet in existence, and will 
not sleep till we have achieved our in- 
dependence from internal traitors, who 
have already undermined our glorious 


fabric of civil and religious liberty. 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 








NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 
Tuesday, Feb. 23. 

Senate—Mr. Allen, from the com- 
mittee on banks, reported bills to incor- 
porate the Binghampton bank, and to 
incorporate the Putnam county bank, 
to be located at Cold Spring. 

Assembly—A petition was presented 
from the grocers in New York, for a 
repeal of the law of last session, impo- 
sing an additional tax of $1 50 on |i- 
ceuces for retailing liquors. 

A bill was reported by Mr. Bradish, 
to incorporate the N. Y. Infant School 
Society. 

The committee of the whole, Mr. 
Hammond in the chair, took up the 
bill to incorporate the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company. A 
number of amendments were made, 
the bill passed, and the report of the 
committee of the whole was laid on the 
table. 





Wednesday Feb. 24. 

Senate—The bill to amend the law | 
relative to principals and factors or | 
agents, was read the third time and | 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, the final | 
question was taken on the bill to incor- | 
porate the Manhattan Gas Light Com- 
pany, and the bill was passed. 

Assembly—Mr. Lush offered a reso- 


lyn. [Gives power to the municipal 


court to discharge insolvent debtors. 


Monday, March \, 

Assembly—Petitions were presented 
from the city of Hudson against retail 
auctions: for the incorporation of the 
Hudson and Delaware Rail Road Com- 
pany, and for the incorporation of the 
Clinton Bank at Plattsburgh. 

Mr. Granger, upon the petition of 
Edmund Simpson of New York, pray- 
ing to he relieved from the payment of 
the tax of $500 that had been autho- 
rized and imposed upon theatres for the 
support of the House of Refuge, re- 
ported that the same ought not to be 
granted, and especially assigned for 
cause, that if the Park Theatre could 
afford to pay a penalty of 81000 for 
violating a law enacted for the suppres- 
sion of masquerades, it could hardly 
sustain a claim to legislative sympathy. 
The report was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Van Beuren gave notice of his 
intention to introduce a bill to prohibit 
the circulation in this state of any bills 
or notes of a Jess denomination than 
ten dollars, except such as are autho- 
rized to be issued by the incorporated 
banks of this state. 

Tuesday, March 2. 

Senate—Mr. Allen, from the com- 
mittee on banks, &c., reported in favor 
of the bill to incorporate the New York 
Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
with amendments. 

Mr. Allen, from the select commit- 
tee, consisting of the senators from the 
first district, to whom was referred the 
hill frem the assembly, for the better 
security of mechanics and others erect- 
ing buildings in the city and county of 
New York, and also the remonstrance 
of sundry freeholders and builders of 
said city, against the passage of said 
bill, made a report against the passage 


. : ; . | sold th: Ww isc i 
blished, at Germantown, in this county. | physical, intellectual, and moral ener- | 1 that trash, he would discharge him. 


p “i } : ° . ‘ . . * -« . j 
At Monmouth, N. J. and at Cincinnati, Ohio, | gies of the-rising generation, as would | 


But so it is; these things must and will 


very extensive establishments, based upon | ¢. 


this principle, have been or are about com- 
mencing. 
The Germantown establishment had been 


| 
| 


equal prosperity and happiness. 


e ° . , 
l'o the children of those insolafed 


commenced only seven months when its) yet numerous families, who reside in 


first report was made, in November last. 
The pupils are instracted in literature, the 
sciences, languages, morals, and manual 
labor. The latter consists of agriculture. 
gardening, and some mechanic arts. They 
are permitted to labor little or much, as their 
dispositions may incline them or their ne- 
cessities dictate. The institution, at 


had but four pupils—at the date of the re- 
port ithad 25. By an estimate made by the 
board of managers, as early as July last, it 
appeared that the balances against several of 


| 


| 
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thinly populated sections of the state, 
it would afford an easy and certain 
acqusition of morals, intelligence, and 
trades, which they can never acquire 
by any other means. 


There is one point in which the 


its’ committees believe that the gradual ex- 
commencment, on the Ist of May, 1829, | tension and ultimate universal adoption | 


(of this system of education will pro- 


duce a benefit, the value of which no 
human calculation can ascertain. It 


them for board and tuition were but very | '§ but too well Knowu that the grow- 
small, and that some of them, by their labor, | ing eflects of INTEMPERANCE—that as- 


had almost cleared their expenses. 


They | sassinator of private peace and public 


generally work from two to five hours per! virtue, are in this country terrific; and 


day. 


‘The first institution in which manual | 


labor appears to have been combined 
with literature and science, was esta- 


berg, at Hofwyl, in the Canton of 
Bern, Switzerland. 


The pupils of this institution, in ad- 


cation, were instructed in almost every 


efficient remedy than has yet been re- | 


. ‘serted to, threatens to annihilate, not 
blished many years since by Fellen- 


that this fearful pestilence, unless 
checked in its career by some more 


ouly the domestic peace and prosperity 


of individuals, but also the moral order 
| . . . 7 . 
cand political liberties of the nation. 


branch of literature and science. They | 


were taught agriculture, gardening, and 
the mechanic arts, and their choice of 
the latter was greatly facilitated by the 
numerous workshops on the premises, 
The elements of drawing, surveying 
and geometry, botany, mineralogy, 
music, and athletic exercises formed a 
part of their amusements. 

Hofwyl was an independent, selfgo- 
verning community, regulated by a 
constitution and bylaws formed by the 
pupils themselves. It had its code of 
laws; its council of legislation; its 
representatives; its civil officers; its 
treasury. 
and each member had an eqiial vote ; 


its labors and duties in which all took | 


an equal share. It proposed, debated, 
and enacted its own laws independent 
even of Fellenberg himself, and never, 
writes one of the pupils after he had 
left it, “never perhaps were laws fra- 
med with a more single eye to the 
public good, nor more strictly obeyed 
by those who framed them.” 

The same writer considers this cir- 
cumstance of forming the school into 


an independent juvenile republic, as) 


the great lever that raised the moral 
and social character of the Hofwyl 
establishment to the height it ultimately 
attnined. It gave bith, he says, to 
public spirit and to social virtues. It 
awakened in the young republican an 
interest in the public welfare, anda 
zeal fur the public good, which might 
in vain be sought in older but not wi- 
ser communities. 

Professor Griscom of New York, 
who, while in Europe in 1818-19, visit- 
ed Hofwyl, observes, that * the princi- 

les on which it is conducted, appear 
calculated to afford the very best kind 
of education which it is possible to sup- 
ply, whatever situation the pupil may 
be destined to fill in after life. But 
its greatest recommendation is in the 
moral charm which it diffuses through- 
out all its operations. Scholars thus 
educated, must become not only more 
intelligent men and better philosophers, 


but also more dignified members of 


society. I cannot,” he further re- 
marks, ‘“* but indulge a hope that this 
scheme of education, combining agri- 
cultural and mechanical with literary 


reson ere > 
§ hy, > 


> No people can long enjoy liberty who 
dition to a common or elementary edu- | 


resign themselves to the slavery of this 
tyrant vice. Yet does it appear to the 
committees, that all efforts to root this 
moral poison from the constitution of 
society will prove futile until the trial 
shall be made upon our youth. When 
we behold the hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of youth, who, between the 
aves of [4 and 21 are daily and nightly 
seduced around or into the innumerable 
dens of vice, licensed aud unlicensed, 


‘that throng our suburbs, we are con- 
strained to believe that in many if not 


in most cases, the unconquerable habit 
that destroys the morals, ruins the con- 


stitution, sacrifices the character, and 


It had its annual elections, | 


} 


at last murders both soul and body of 
its victim, is first acquired during the 
thoughtless period of juvenile existence. 
This plan of education, however, by 
its almost entire occupation of the time 
of the pupils, either in labor, study, or 
recreations; by the superior facilities 
it affords for engrossing their entire 
attention, and by its capability of em- 
bracing the whole juvenile population, 
furnishes, we believe, the only rational 
hope of ultimately averting, the ruin 
which is threatened by this extensive 
vice. 


The committe are aware that any 


than an ordinary share of opposition. 


monied influence, will 
or Jess numerous) they ever have con- 
spired against every thing that has 
pomised to be an equal benefit to the 
whole population. Nevertheless, the 
appearance, that something will now be 
done for the intellectual as well as every 
thing for the physical improvement of 
the state are certainly very promising. 
The public mind is awake and favor- 
ably excited, while the press also is 
somewhat active on this subject. 


are waiting only for the pubiic senti- 
ment to decide on the principles and 
character of that reform. 


When this decision shall be fully 
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made, and openly and firmly supported 





work theirown cure: oppositi the 
shes ten Gbas* take veal Wien anh r cure; opposition, when 


| it becomes oppression, only stimulates 
| to greater exertion on the part of those 


| who are oppressed, and ultimately tends 


| to the diffusion of that which it was in- 
tended to conceal. The tables that you 
have also omitted, might tend to con- 
vince many who may be sceptical as to 
the facts adduced, could they but com- 
| pare them with the Reports published 
_by the Seciety. That the extracts you 
i have made may be widely diffused is 
the wish of Yours, respectfully, 
THE AUTHOR. 





For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Me. Evrion— 


My feelings have been often wound- 





plan of common and more prrticularly | his machinations 
of equal education that may be offered | why, now, gentle reader, would you be 
to the public, is likely to meet with more | so brutish as to drag one of the aristo- | 


professed and vaunted equality, in the- 


ory, and its actual operation in reality ; 
-and none, sir, | think are more guilty | 


of this perversion of all liberty and 
consistency, than your brethren of the 
ephemeral press. No class of our citi- 
zeus profess more of independence, and 
assuredly nove are more at fault with 
their professions, 


of the conviction and sentences of some 


have been guilty of breaking their coun- 
try’s laws. But, sir, my attention was 
arrested by that of one case, which is, 
I think, a complete demonstration of 
the justice of my opinion, that our edit- 
ors talk a great deal of what they are 
not in the habit of performing ; that is, 
of doing justice impartially, to all our 
citizens, 

Bat, sir, that your readers may un- 
derstand what is meant, TF shall quote 
you the paragraph, which is from the 
Albany Argus, and is going the rounds 
of our daily press; it is as follows. ‘A 
gentleman of the bar, from the western 
part of the state, was tried and convict- 
ed of perjury.” Now, sir, while the 
names of the other criminals are blazo- 
ned at full length, this lawyer has his 
name concealed. Is net this equality 
with a vengeance? IT believe there are 
few who will not rank perjury as a 
crime of the blackest hue, and one 
which is prejudicial to the best inerests 
of society; yet this perjured villain’s 
name is not made public, so that our 
citizens may be on their guard against 
for the future: and 
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crats before the public, even though a 


It isto be expected that political dema- | criminal, by publication of his name ? 
gogueism, professional monopoly, and) Recollect he belongs to a_ profession 
conspire as' who have been so kind to you for 
hitherto (with several exceptions more more than half a century, as to do all 
| your business of making laws and of 


ruling you, and if they have fleeced you, 
it was for their own benefit, and your 
good. But, sir, to be serious, do not 
circumstances like these show that a 
spirit of aristocracy is abroad in our 
laud, which, if it cannot defy the laws, 
at least, in a measure, defeats their sa- 
lutary effects, by concealing the names 
of those who have been guilty of break- 


Our ing them, if they have only moved in 
present legislature and chief magistrate | good society,” and thus the ignominy 
appear likewise earnestly desirous of 
producing a reform in the system of, 
public education, and we believe they | 


99 
from the ** house tops. 


Reflect on these things, Americans, 
and say, is such conduct befitting a re- 
public? Is it in the spirit of that noble 
declaration of independence, which de- 


ed with the marked difference of our | 


These impressions have been forced | 
upon my mind, in perusing the account | 


unfortunates, at Albany, last week, who | 


is confined within the walls of the court 
where they are tried, while those of the 
poor and friendless, are proclaimed 


lution instructing the bank committee ag elee 
ution instructing the bank committe . 

’ noheshabricet, Roe eettueye" The bill and report were referred to 
to enquire as to the expediency of pro- | 


oes é ; ia committee of the whole. 
hibiting the circulation of all 


bank | 
ae. ay eng Salas! “.- | Mr. Todd called for the question on 
notes of a less denomination than §o. ithe final passage of the bill to incorpo- 


Adopted. 
7 . irate the Putnam county Bank. ‘The 
rhe committee of the whole, Mr. joy |. wear r 
Hubbell i : me bill was passed, ayes 23, noes 4. 
ubbell in the chair, again took up the | sills read a third time and passed : 


bill to incorporate the Hudson River) ne sat . 
are ‘".., |for the relief of the Bank of Savings in 
Bank at Hudson, went through with | ‘wre Motes Wades debal Niet of 
ht wheied din aetan Wha -waniiet of the city of New York; for the relief o 
a ass i + 3 4 . . 
P the president, directors, and company 


the committe j ole was laid, ¢ . 
7 ee of the whole | |of the Brooklyn, Jamaica, and Flat- 


on the table. ; .., bush turnpike company. 
The committee then took up the bill | Aeblins SEs, Vaak Bakeed ieacede- 


reported by the bank committee, rela- | 


; : ‘ced a bill to prohibit the circulation of 
tive to taxing banks; after it was read, |, . R 
tl se . Pag ee q bills of banks not chartered by the laws 

ie committee rose, an 1e house ad-| ¢.,. Pee . 

; - ’ - of this state, under the denomination of 

( ‘a. | 
aa aes \ten dollars. 

The committee of the whole took up 
ithe bill to change the mode of taxation 





Thursday, Feb. 25. 
Senate—The senate agreed to the 
amendments of the assembly, to the'. . . 
7? ‘in relation to the capital stock of cer- 


bill relative to the court of common). . , > aie > 
itain banks in the city of New York. 


jleas in the city of New York, except) , 
fee y< aah ~? PY) Mr. Mann addressed the committee in 
their amendment in striking out the 3d). _ ‘ : 

5 favor of the bill. 


section. ‘ . : 
Mr. Gosman offered an amendment 
Bills passed in committee of the)! ' 
P previously proposed by him, and spoke 
whole: to incorporate the Binghamp- | 4 eae . 
;, ) ‘nearly an hour in its favor, and against 
ton Bank ; to incorporate the Putnam | 6 hy 
the principles and provisions of the ori- 
County Bank. | rinal bill. The commitee then 1 ud 
, Se commitee then rose an 
Assembly—On motion of Mr. Mann, | PSS Le : 
. spore roreress, 
the bill to change the mode of collect- I PFOB 
ing the local tax on certain monied in- 
corporations in the city of New York, 
with the proposed amendment, made 
. . tr - 
the order of the day for ‘Tuesday next. 
The house concurred in the amend- 
ments of the senate to the bill to incor- 
| porate the Manhattan Gas Light Com- 
| pany, ayes 95, noes 3, (Messrs. Gran- 
ger, Titus, Van Beuren.) 
The bill to incorporate the New 
York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
| pany, ayes 100, noes 2, (Messrs. Maun 
and Hall.) 

The following bills were passed in 
committee of the whole, and the reports 
laid on the table: to incorporate the 
Livingston County Bank ; to incorpo- 
rate the Saratoga County Bank ; to in- 
corporate the Mechanics’ Bank of Buf- 
falo. 








From the Reflector. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
This subject seems at present to agi- 
_tate the public miud, to a very consider- 
jable extent; and it must be pleasing to 
every friend to humanity to observe that 
‘men of the first talent and ability are 
‘diligently engaged in the investigation 
‘of this barbarous relict of feudal ty- 
ranny. 

This odious feature in our constitu- 
ition, we inherited from our British an- 
-cestors, and it appears passing strange, 
that our wise legislators, after expung- 
ing from our code of laws so many ob- 
noxious principles, should suffer one so 
‘repugnant to every republican senti- 
| ment to remain. 

Our statute book authorizes the pu- 
nishment of petit thefts with fine or im- 


d ; eh prisonment. The industrious mechanic 
perior court and court of common pieas | who is unable to pay a debt of 810, 


j bi Y ° . . . 
in the city and county of New York, | from misfortune or otherwise, is doom- 
which had originated iu the senate, and | Can it be possi- 


; ia} bl. | ied to the latter alone. 

ik Pap ei a ; by ¢ of asse re bd vy | ble that there is no moral difference be- 
. r Co < t . - . . bed 
striking out that part of it which proz| tween these two cases? Is it right—is 


osed to increas 2 [: ey, 

ay ili . sae - < the COU |i proper to class poverty with felony? 

of common pleas . , 
Freee, SNe Senter Saree” | Can the poor artizan, who is unable to 


ed, quoad hoc, b se >, was 7 . 

" ( q ik ty! y se Baik Was NOW| nay his debts and support his family 
ry ee ye or sia Mr Va, en A MO-)| while at large, have his situation im- 
© ‘oe . > é 7 . . . ° 
lon was made by Mr. Van Beuren, 'proved by being incarcerated within 
that the assembly do recede from their | ¢oup- naked walls. for thirty or sixty 
> > Ty > ; , re : 4 . bd ¥ 
amendment. The que stion was taken days? Answer this question, ye sages 

by yeas and nays, and decided in the! of ine Jaw 
> ore j . 7 ; " ‘ : . . 
negative by a vote of 61 to 34 Is it true that our constitution—the 


Saturday, Feb. 27. | magna charta of our boasted \iberties, 
|  Assembly—Mr. Dixon called for the | guarantees to every freeman equal rights 
consideration of the report of the com-|—when a merciless and bard hearted 
mittee of the whole, on the bill relating | creditor can consign to prison a fellow 
to the printing of the revised statutes, | subject, for no other crime than poverty? 
which, after considerable discussion, | We boldly answer in the negative. Be- 
| was recommitted. sides, the law does uot bear equally on 

The house also recommitted the bill | all classes of the community. ‘The im- 
repealing certain sections of the revised | provident specultator, who has injured 
| statutes, imposing restrictions on bank-| his creditors to the amount of thou- 
ing companies, &e. sands, by his extravagance in, and ig- 
| On motion of Mr, Savage, the house |norance of, business; and in many 
| resolved itself into a committee of the | cases, after laying aside a competency 
whole on the bill last mentioned. for his present and future wants, is 

Mr. Bradish moved to amend the bill amply provided for by our insolvent 
so that it should not affect charters al- |laws; and, provided his frauds are not 
ready granted, detected, (which is seldom the case,) in 

The senate sent for concurrence a/a few short weeks, he is enabled to set 
bill to incorporate the Binghampton | the world at defiance. Not so with the 
Bank. $25 debtor: it would be cheaper, were 

Passed in committee of the whole: | he able, to pay the debt, than to appeal 
An act relative to the village of Brook- ito our merciful kows for a discharge. 


Friday, Feb. 26. 
Assembly—A bill relative to the su- 
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Our present limits will not allow us 
to bestow the attention to this subject, 
that its importance requires. Until the 
law shall consider misfortune or poverty 
a crime, let them not be punished as 
such, by imprisonment. That few 
debts are saved by the imprisonment 
of the debter, need not be insisted on— 
the fact is too well known to require a 
comment. ‘Then why not abolish this 
barbarous usage ? Let something be 
done for the benefit of the honest and 
industrious poor; let fraud, wherever it 
may be found to exist, be punished ; but 
do not allow the innocent to suffer with 
the guilty. Let the congregated wis- 
dom of the state, now in session, look 
to this matter. 








Torking Miaws Advocate. 
~NEW YORK: 
SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 1830. 


EDUCATION. 
We devote « considerable portion of 
our columns, this week, to the report of 
the joint committee of the working men 
of the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
made at late working men’s meeting in 
that city. The subject of education, 
next to imprisonment for debt, we con- 


sider of the first importance; and we | 


trust that the speedy adoption of the lat- 
ter measure will give an additional im- 
petus to the cause of human improve- 


ment. 


meeting be presented to the Joint Com- 
mittee of Working Men, for the faith- 
ful performance of the duties confided 


to them. 


ceedings of this meeting, signed by the 


state legislature. 


MEMORIAL. 


Pennsylvania, in General Assembly 
met. 

The Memorial of the Citizens of the 
City and County of Philadelphia, in 
public meeting assembled, respectfully 
sheweth, 

That your memorialists are deeply 
impressed with this conviciion, that a 
system of public education, as contem- 
plated in our excellent constitution, is 
indispensable to the muralimprovement 
amd to the political prosperity of the 
citizens of this state. Your memorial- 
ists are also as well convinced that the 
want of general instruction is very ex- 
tensively felt and acknowledged ; and 
that, therefore, the present period is 
highly favorable for the establishment 
of public schools throughout the state. 

Your memorialists, therefore, respect- 
fully request that your honorable bodies 
will enact a law for the establishment 
and support of public schools, agree- 
ably to the principles and provisions of 
the two bills which accompany this 
memorial; the one for the formation 
of primary schools, and the other for 
combining agricultural and mechanical 








Accompanying the report which we 





with literary and scientific instruction. 


which stains the pages of our statute 
book—dishonors the character of a free 
paople—is inconsistent with the spirit 
of our republican institutions—and a 
Resolved, That-a copy of the pro-| reproach to the nation. 


chairman and secretaries, be transmit-|rial be adopted by this meeting, and 

ted to the speaker of each branch of our|a copy thereof, together with a copy of 

these resolutions, signed by the chair- 

man and secretaries, be transmitted to 

To the Honorable the Senate and House | the delegation from this city in the legis- 
of Representatives of the State of lature of this state. 


this meeting, signed by the chairman 
and secretaries, be published in all the 
newspapers of this city, in which they 
can obtain gratuitous admission. 


by John T. Champlin, esq., which he 
accompanied with some appropriate re- 
marks, were also adopted by the meet- 
ing: 


in high estimation the patriotic and able 
conduct of Richard M. Johnson, of 


for the benevolent and indefatigable ex- 
ertions made by him for the passage of 


a law for the abolition of all imprison- 


successful endeavors in actually effect- 


Resolved, That the following memo- 


Resolved, That the proceedings of 


The following resolutions, presented 


Resolved, That this meeting hold 


Kentucky, while a senator in congress, 


ment for debt; and also for his more 


ing, in conjunction with others, that im- 
portant object in bis own state. 
Resolved, That this resolution be 
published in the several newspapers of 
this city, and that a copy thereof be 
transmitted to him by the officers of 

this meeting. 
[The memorial next weck.] 





Sunday Mails.—The 


citizens of 


apply it rigi il the necessary re-| Report of Mr. Storrs, from the Select 
forunatioh ee effected ; any will | Committee on the subject off the Fifth 
thus preserve your civil and religious | Census.—The committee estimate the 
liberty ; purify the church of Christ ; population of 1830, as follows: free 
bring back the wanderers to the fold, population 10,650,000 ; slaves ¥,950,- 
and confer countless blessings on ul- 000 ; total 12,600,000. They recom- 
born millions,” mend a ratio of 50,000, for the repre- 
sentation in the house of representa- 
tives, which they believe will not in- 
crease that body beyond the number of 
225 members. 





Thomas Skidmore.—This gentleman has 
addressed to one of the editors of the Daily 
Sentinel a long rigmarole, endeavoring to 


exculpate himself from the odium which ALL OF SCIENCE, Broome st. 
justly rests upon him, for endeavoring to ef- near the Bowery.---R. L. Jennings will 
a division i cj lecture tomorrow (Sunday) evening, at 7 o’clock, on 
chereainietges ™ ~ —* a? mpeg Miracles, more particularly on those attributed to 
men, and refusing to submit to the will of| Jesus of Nazareth. At the close of the lecture any 
ajority 1 ati the plan of organ- | person will be at liberty toreply. Morning lectures 
medi: nae Soa gates " P . Ps ut half past 10 o’clock, on Algebra; at half past il, 
His principal plea is, that the} on Chemistry. Admission to all the lectures free. 


working men have allowed rich men to come a It 
among them. We should like to know how 


RCHITECTURE.—-EDWARD 
he draws his line of distinction between | + J. WEBB, having declined the Building Bu- 
siness in favor of his Son, will devote his attention 
to Architecture, Mensuration, and the Valuation of 
mate the amount of wealth each man pos- | Buildings, particularly carpenters’ and joners’ work. 
Plans, Elevations, and Working Drawings turnished 
at reasonable prices. 

N, B. Appraisements of Buildings injured by fire. 





SCAT 





ization. 





rich and poor men, and how he would esti- 


sesses. The idea is preposterously absurd. 


The working men, in selecting their repre- 

; 5 NENA, 5 ‘ ; | E. J. W. will aiso attend as a Referee, or Arbi- 
sentatives, will, in a general way, if free} trator, in any disputes regarding Bulldings, having 
from the shackles of party, choose those whe ee any years fo ania as a practical builder 

. ° e ° . ° lad house carpenter. 
are in their own situation in life, and who,| 459 Tishaa street. 1330. 
consequently, best know their interests; and| _P.S Orders may be left at Mr. Lewis’s, corner 
: - y Kak H of Broadway and Reed street. Feb. 6. u 
this is the principle we shall contend for; ‘ B 
but we see no necessity for holding public PALMER's “ PRINCIPLES OF 
meetings with closed doors, as if we were in NATURE.”—In the press, and will soon be 


, ; ¢ published, ** The Principles of Nature; or, a Deve- 
danger of being taken by surprize. ‘The | velopment of the Moral Causes of Happiness and 


aS: ; : : atwe| Misery among the Human Species. by Elhu 
aristocracy are not yet so numerous, that we y a! a y 

y§ ) ——. Pa!mer.” Wath a correct Likeness of the Author. 
cannot outnumber them, nor so little known, | The work will contain 200 pages 12mo. Price 75 


(except in the “great meetings,”) that we cents. George H. Evaris, publisher. Feb. 20. 


cannot keep watch upon their movements, ICE UNMASKED.—-This Day 
and counteract their designs. Published, and for sale at the office of the 
Working Man’s Advocate, 40 Thompson street 
and at the office of the Free Enquirer, “ Vice 








We have not room to comply with Mr. 


publish, were two bills; one for the; 
establishment of primary public schools, | 





| -RISONMENT F 2 
the other for combining agricultural and | IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


Tompkins county have taken a very 
active stand in opposition to the mea- 


‘Skidmore’s request that we would cupy his 
article. We shall merely notice one misre- 


presentation contained in it, which relates 


mechanical with literary and scientific 
instruction. These bills are compre- 
hensive, and founded on correct princi- 
ples—the right of equal and universal 
justruction. We are extremely happy 
to find our fellow laborers of Philadel- 


phia so far advanced in the cause of 


general education as to be prepared to | 


discuss the details of the system; but 
the report of their committee fully evin- 
ces that they are not premature on the 
subject. 
main is that they should endeavor to 
awaken other sections of the state to 
the importance of the cause, and select 
representatives who will faithfully carry 
their views into effect. 


A document was appended to the bills 


for the establishment of public schools, | 


proposing a tax on the dealers in ardent 
spirits, to be appropriated towards the 
support of the schools; after which, the 
following resolutions and memorial were 
adopted by the mecting. 


Resolved, That knowledge is favor- 


able to the moral and political condition 


of man, and to the well being of soci- 
ely. 

tesolved, That the time has arrived 
when it is become the paramount duty 
of every friend to the happiness and 
freedom of man, to exert himself in 
every honest way to promote a system 


of education that shall equally embrace 
all the children of the state of every 


rank and coidition. 


Resolved, That we hereby pledge | 


ourselves to each other and to all the 


other citizens of the state, that we will 
never cease to make common cuuse for 
the promotion of a system of public 
education, until all the sources of gene- 


ral instruction are opened to every child 
within this commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the legislature be me- 
morialized to enact a law for the esta- 


blishinent of public schools throughout 
this state, by whichthe object of the 
foregoing resolutions shall be effectually 


secured. 
Resolved, 'That a committe of corres- 


pondence be appointed, whose duty it 


All that appears now to re- | ‘ 


| Atan adjourned meeting of the citi- 
(zens of the city of New York, for the 
abolishing of imprisonment for debt, 

held at Masonic Hall, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 2, 1830, Thomas Herttell, 


} 


sures of th rch and state party, in : 
s of the chure Methide to ourselves. Itis stated that **Moses Hale, 


relation to Sunday mails. At their late 


UxMaskeD, an Essay: being a consideration of the 
Influence of Law on the Moral Essenre of Man, 
with other Reflections By P. W. Grayson.”— 
Price $1 00. A liberal discount to wholesaie pur- 
chasers. Feb. 6. 


PROSPECTUS 











George H. Evans, and others, were guilty 
county convention, a very excellent ad- | of issuing inflammatory handbills, inviting 


dress was adopted. In this address, 


the citizens to assemble half an hour earlier 
the probable result of the success of 





| Esq. chairman, and Alderman Strong 
| and Dr. Preston, secretaries, the follow- 
| ing resolutions, and a memorial, report- 
'ed by Mr. Bates, in behalf cf a commit- 
i tee appointed at a former meeting for 


|that purpose, were unanimously adopt- 
| 


| Resolved, That all mankind are born 


| 





} 
| 


than the committee of fifty, the only body 


ome party, in their attempt to stop the | authorized to call the meeting, had appoint- 


mails, is depicted as follows : ed,’’—alluding to the meeting at Military 
1 all, on the 29 *r last. ac 
‘The most numerous and powerful wie? = oe December last. The fact 
sect will first destroy the liberty of the | $+ “60's *. Svans was employed to print 


az is A . 
press; and who dare assert that they | 4 notice, calling upon “the mechanics, 
| 











OF A WEEKLY PAPER PUBLISHED IN THB 
| CITY OF NEW YORK, ENTITLED 
“THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE.” 
WeE have long thought it very desirable, 
that the useful and industrious classes of this 
| populous city should have at least a weekly, 
if not a daily, paper devoted to their inte- 
| rests, which should freely and fearlessly dis- 
cuss all questions of importanee to them, 
and assist them in ascertaining the best and 


have not already imposed silence upon | working men, and those friendly to their in- | most effectual remedies for the evils and de- 


| 


free, and with equal rights; that the! 


right to life, and to personal liberty, ment of all the officers in the regular 
eannot be alicnated nor abridged by | service, and in the militia, it will prove 


virtue of any voluntary contract. 


Resolved, That buman life cannot) most powerful sects will then unite and 


not a few of its conductors, and made | teyests,” to attend that meeting, and naming 


vthers already subservient to their| the time and place. If there was anything 
. ee ‘ ue a ae. ; : 
views? ‘Their next step will be to gain inflammatory in that, we do not understand 


the army; and, having the appotnt-| the King’s Engiish. As to the hour of call- 


to do with it. 


ino very difficult matter. Some of the 


be justly destroyed, nor human liberty | elect a majority of their creatures to before the time appointed by the committee 


nal offence. 
| Resolved, That debt founded on fair 
contract, is no crime—nor is the non- 
_payment of debt through inability ari- 
sing from involuntary error or misfor- 
‘tune, a criminal offence; and no person 
/can be justly “deprived of his liberty,” 
for the nonpayment of debt occasioned 
by the causes above mentioned. 
Resolved, That imprisonment is pun- 
|ishment, and as such is inflicted on crt- 
minals; that to imprison an honest, un- 
fortunate insolvent debtor, is to punish 


(him, without érial or conviction, not for | tolerated. 
crime, but misfortune,—and is unjust|of the doctrines taught, and of the 


and oppressive; and any statute. au- 
thorizing such cruelty and injustice, is 
an unconstitutional exercise of legisla- 
| tive power. 

Resolved, That to contract debt with 
fraudulent intent, and to evade by 
fraudulent means the payment of a just 
debt, are criminal offences ; and the per- 
petrators thereof ought to be punished 
“according to the law of the land,” and 
‘due process of law” in criminal cases. 
| Resolved, That the constitution is the 
supreme ‘law of the land,” by virtue 
of which “no person shall be held to 
_answer for his crime unless on present- 


' ° : “ mt) 
_ment or indictment of a grand jury ;”— 
| 


without which ‘* due process of law,” a 


| raudulent debtor or other criminal can- 
| not be legally or justly ‘deprived of his 


liberty,” or otherwise punished for his 


shall be to promote and uphold the | crime. 


cause of general education, by corres- 


Resolved, That the law authorizing 


ponding with such persons and bodies | imprisonmenteven of a fraudulent debt- 


of men as are friendly to the cause of 


universal instruction. 

Resolved, That the said committee 
shall confer together once every week 
during the sitting of the legislature, and 
that the result of such conference, or 
so much of it as may be desirable, shall 
be laid before the public whenever a 
majority shall think necessary. 

The following gentlemen compose 
the committee :— 

M. M. Carll, R. Vaux, Joseph A. 
McClintock, Thomas Eastman, Wm. 
Marriott, C. J. Jack, Thomas Taylor, 
James Glasgow, Jesse Torry, jr., James 
Ronaldson, R. P Risdon, George Erety, 
fF. Plummer, Jacob W. Coats, Ralph 
Smith, and Prosper Martin. 

Resolved, That a committee of ten 
be appointed, to coliect funds, and pro- 
cure the publication in pamphilet form, 
of the report of the joint committee. 

The following gentlemen compose 
the committee :— 

Thomas Taylor, John Mitchell, Jno. 
Ashton, jr., James Glasgow, George 
Goodwin, J. Torrey, jr., G. Erety, M. 


Andress, Wm. Heighton, and F. Plum- 
mer. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this { 


or, by his creditor, in the manner in 
which it Las been, and is now doue, is 
subjecting a criminal to punishment at 
the will of his prosecuater, ‘ without pre- 
| sentment or indictment of a grand jury ;” 
without trial for his alleged offence ; 
without proof of his guilt, without “ the 
judgment of his peers,” or the sentence 
of any court exercising criminal juris- 
diction ; and, in shert, without any of 
‘‘the due processes of law’? to which 
every criminal is entitled, before he can, 
‘*by the law of the land,” be ‘* deprived 
of his liberty,” is a direct violation of 
the several provisions of the constitution 
which are intended to secure the person- 
al liberty and the right of every crimi- 
nal, to the fair trial by ‘a jury of his 
peers” before he can be punished, or 
‘deprived of any of his rights and pri- 
vileges,” by reason of any criminal of- 
fence. 

Resolved, That the law of imprison- 
ment for debt ought to be abolished ; 
and we hereby earnestly invite our fel- 
low citizens throughout this and other 
states which have not already repealed 
the law inquisition, to unite and coope- 
rate with us in the use of all fair and 
lawful means, to obliterate that foul blot 








rightfully restrained, but for some crimi- | 


both houses of congress; and having of fifty. By such misrepresentations, (to 
the executive, the legislature, and the | use a mild term,) Mr. Skidmore brings him- 








and state. ‘The mask will then no} Courier and Enquirer. 
longer be necessary ; it will be thrown 
| off, and the people will be told that the 
‘saints rule,” and all who are not or- 
thodox are heretics. These will be pro- 
scribed and persecuted. The silly lead- 
ers of the smaller sects will be laughed 
at for their credulity ; and be com- 





Property. 
copy right 7] 





;}to a country where their heresies are ing his lucubrations in this paper. 
Such is the direct tendency 
scribes himself the “ obed’t serv’t” of P. C. 
Montgomery Andrews. He couldn't be 


more obsequious to an aristocrat or a rich 
The following is the conclusion of | man. 


measures adopted, by a portion of the 
clergy in the United States.” 


the ad Jress: 





‘“‘ Patriots of the United States! re-} ‘{"” The editors of the Courier and 
publicans, the friends of civil and reli- Enquirer appear to be continually harassed 
gious liberty! to your posts. During | by the recollection of the 6660 working 
the revolutionary war, your fathers | men who presumed to dispense with the ser- 
fought and achieved independence ; | vices of the Tammany Hall club at the late 
and your valor preserved it during the | election. 
late contest. But you have now a 
more dangerous enemy to contend | 
with; an enemy to be met at your fire- | 
sides ; in the very bosom of your fami- 
lies; an enemy that has besieged the 
gates, and invested the citadel, of civil 
and religious liberty; an enemy that| Missionaries.—The extended and un- 
attacks them from the very altars erect- | remitted exertion, to spread the influ- 
ed to the living God; an enemy to be| ence and increase the pecuniary means 
dreaded more than the armies of Eu- | of sectarian priests, has been felt in all 
rope; for he uses not force, but art and | its demoralizing potency, from the fri- 
deception ; he attacks your civil and! gid to the torrid zone. The thousand 
religious liberty, and arms your friends, | isles of the Pacific are not allowed to 
your neighbors, and even your children | remain in the peace of sea girt solitude 
against you. —their beautiful shores, carpeted with 

* A civil war would be an evil greatly | living green, have been polluted with 
to be deprecated, but a civil war would | the withering and deadly tread of su- 
be a blessing when compared to the | perstition, aud already have these gen- 
evils which will be entailed upen this | tle and innocent children of nature been 
nation, if these ambitious ecclesiastics | called upon by their chiefs, under priest- 
shall prove successful. ‘This danger- 
ous conspiracy must be crushed. Jt/| stores of fruits, grain, and oil, to en- 
may yet be done ; but we have not a| able these ghostly. declaimers about un- 
moment to lose. Look well to your! know» worlds of doubts and shades, to 
children; point out to them the dan-} live in idleness and luxury on the sub- 
gerous tendency of the ‘‘ new fangled’’| stantialities of this. Their children 
doctrines of these political clergymen. | have become servants to strangers; and 
You yet hold the purse strings of the | those who riot on their parents’ bounty, 
nation; meet together in your several | have the unblushing audacity to call 
towns, and resolve not to contribute | upon their offspring to do their vile bid- 
another dollar towards the support of | dings. —Del. Free Press. 
those clergymen who preach political 
heresies, instead of the doctrines of 
the gospel. This is an argument they 
will comprehend ; and it is an argument 
that will bring them sooner back to the 
duties of their functions, than any other 
that can be used. Fanaticism may sup- 
ply them for a season, but its zeal will | appellation, unless it be applied to 
soon cool. On-those they dare to term | few that have paid us in advance. 1 
infidels, they for the most part rely for | this should be the object of ‘¢ said soci- 


Their big sheet, during the past 


abuse and misrepresentations concerning 
them, for daring to establish such a danger- 


ous precedent. ** _#}” 








Odd Fellows.—The Harrison Te 
legraph says that a society of Odd 
Fellows is established in Wheeling. 
This is news to us; though it may 
nevertheless be true. We are not ac- 
quainted with any who deserve this 














bread. The remedy is in your hands ;} ety,” we wish it suecess.—Eclectic Ob. 


| 
This, at any rate, is only a) 
quibble of Mr. S., for no business was done 


[By the bye, we 


We are inclined to think, | 
with the editors of the Sentinel, that Mr. 


manded to fall down and worship the | however, if he will confine himself to rea- |. 
political Molock, called church, or fiee | sonable limits, we shall not object to insert- 


week, has teemed with the usual quantity of 


privations under which they are suffering ; 
and we have as long lamented our own li- 
mited means of supplying the deficiency. 
_Having, however, at length determined to 
-make the attempt, we shall briefly explain 


ing the meeting, he, as printer, had nothing | the course we intend to pursue. 


iv the first place we would premise, that 
we think we see, in the state of society ex- 
isting around us, something radically wrong. 
We observe one portion of society living in 
luxury and idjeness ; another, engaged in 
employments which are useless, or worse 


army with them, they will unite church | self down to a level with the editors of the than‘ useless, to the community at large ; 


while the numerous portion to which we 
profess to beloug, and of which we aspire to 


observe that the latter are making large ex- | be the humble advocate, are groaning under 
tract from Skidmore’s book on a Division of the oppression and miseries imposed onthem ; 
Si Netlink te aielin el die by the two former divisions—and all are suf- 


fering from the effects of vice, produced, on 
the one hand, by luxury and indolence, and 
by the ignorance consequent on poverty on 


Skidmore’s principal object. is notoriety ; ; the other. 


} 


While, then, these divisions in society ex- 
ist, it will be our object to draw the live as 
distinctly as possible between them, in order 
ito prevent any further encroachments on our 


P.S. Thomas Skidmore, we see, sub- equal rights, by those whose interests are in 


Opposition to them, aud who now fatten on 
the labor of the industrious. But it shall 
be our utmost aim to develop, as far as in us 
lies, the means by which all may be placed, 
qs we think they ought to be, on an equal 
footing ; so that those who now vainly seek 
for happiness, by oppressing and trampling 
on the rights of their fellow beings, may be 
brought to a knowledge of the truth that all 
men ought to be equal, and that thé only 
way to enjoy true happiness ourselves, is by 
endeavoring to promote the happiness of 
those around us. 

In furtherance of these views, we shall op- 
pose the establishment of all exclusive privi- 
leges, all monopolies, and all exemptions of 
one class more than another from an equal 
share in the burdens of society; all of which, 
| to whatever class or order of men they are ex- 
tended, we consider highly antirepublican, 
oppressive, and unjust. 
| We consider jt an exclusive privilege for 
one portion of the community to have the 
means of education in colleges, while 
another is restricted to common schools, or, 
perhaps, by extweme poverty, even deprived 
of the limited education to be acquired in 
those establishments. Our voice. therefore, 
shall be raised in favor of a system of edu- 
cation which shall be equally open te all, as 
‘in a real republic it should be. 
| We will oppose every thing which savors 
,of a union of CHURCH AND STATE; 
_ particualrly the daring advances now making 
‘toward that union under cover of the SAB- 


BATH MAIL QUESTION, 


ly influence, to contribute from their| ‘Toa free discussion of any subject of 


general interest to the useful classes, our 
columns shall ever be open, provided our 
correspondents adapt the length of their com- 
munications to the importance of their sub- 
ject, and clothe them io the language of 
courtesy. 

An ample summary of foreignfand domes- 
tic intelligence will be given, when not ex- 
cluded by more important matters. 

A portion of the paper will be allotted to 
advertisemets; but they will be confined to 
a smaller space than is usual in weekly 
papers. 

TERMS.—The price of the paper will 
be TWO DOLLARS a year, payable half 
yearly in advance. These terms, itis thought 
will be within the means of almost every in- 
dividual who may wish to subscribe for the 
oaper; at the same time a strict compliance 
with them will be absolutely necessary to 
ensure its existance. 

§_ Editors who will give the above Prospectus 


a few insertions, shall be allowed the same space in 
the columns of the Advocate. 
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For-the Working’Man’s Advocate. 
Mn. Epiror— 

Passing down Vesey street, the other day, 
I found the following song, rolled up in a 
huge pair of bishop’s sleeves, from which 
circumstance J am led to believe that- the 
rector (the author of the song) has played 
his cards well and been promoted. ‘The old 
manuscript is almost worn out; but if you 
are able to translate it, I should like to see 
it in print. 


BILL EAVESDROPPER. 


CHURCH AND STATE; OR, THE 
RECTOR’'S CREED. 


A Rector ] am, and pray mind what I say, 
In church every Sunday I preach and I pray, 
With my black coat and cravat so white. 
Ye men of my parish, I pray ye take heed, 
Till [ give you a sketch of my timeserving 


creed, 

For my creed is my cash, and my stipend 
salvation, 

For which U'll destroy all the swine of the 
nation, 


With my black coat and cravat so white. 


I believe in my church, I believe in my 
mense, 
1 believe that religion is all a romance, 
With my black coat, &c. : 
I believe that the only two comforts in life 
Are counting my stipend and kissing my wife, 
I believe that the people were born to be 
slaves, 
To be plundered and pilfered by us artful 
knaves, 
With our black coats, &c. 


I believe that my head is the storehouse of 
sense, 
From which the pure gospel I freely dis- 
ense, 
In my black coat, &c. 


“ Their Godlike crime was to be kind; 

By precept and by practice to make less 

The heavy sum of human wretchedness, 
And strengthen man with his own mind.” 

6. The French Revolution—Of all noble 
eras the noblest; the era of glorious names 
and deeds and views—when an immense 
nation rosé in its native majesty and 
strength, burst at once the complicated cor- 
roding fetters of tyranny and superstition, 
and reared the sacred standard of univer- 
sal “JUSTICE, LIBETY, and EQUALITY.” 
Though crushed by the united force of 
Europe's leagued despots without, and of 
hireling emissaries and misguided fanatics 
within, its sublime principles may yet light a 
benighted world to honor, peace, and virtue. 

Tune—Marcellois Hymn. 

7. Mesdames Roland, Wolstoncraft, De 
Stael, Montague, Morgan, and the other 
fair philosophers, who with equal talent, 
courage, and perseverance, have refuted the 
slanderous creed professed by Mahometans, 
and practised by the world. 

Song—Oh! say not woman's heart is 

bought. 

8. Frances Wright—“the tenth muse ;” 
who supports the cause of pure, enlightened 
beneficence, alike by persuasiou and ex- 
ample, suaviter et fortiter; who would cre- 
ate a rational equality by extending to uni- 
versal man the consistent principles of 
science and morality, established by the 
wise and good of all ages, and by the per- 
fect development of his latent intellect and 
sympathy, exalt him to the just level of 
virtue and happiness. 

“She ‘ll ne'er be faint hearted nor turn 

from the strife, 


From the mighty arena where all that is 
grand, 
And devoted, and pure, and adorning in 
life, 
Is for high thoughted spirits like hers to 
command.” 
9. Common Sense, Common Honesty, 
and Common Feeling—The common 





It has oft been forbid by an ancient divine, 
To throw precious pearls to ignorant swine ; | 
Complying with this, my ambition shall be | 
To keep them all bond slaves, myself being | 
free, 
In my-bdlack coat, &c. | 
I believe that my brethren all think me sin- ' 
cere, 
For in church every Sunday | read a long 
prayer, 
In my black coat, &c. 
And if they want grunting, I'll make the | 
house ring, 
For at grunting they know me to be quite 
the thing; 
I'll sigh, and I'll groan, turn my eyes up to 
heaven, 
For nought in the world but a tythe to be | 
given, 


To buy black coats, &c. 


Now, my dear folks, as a bit of connection, 
I'll end this discourse with a word of reflec- 
tion, 


On black coats, &c. 


mental, moral, 


though neglected attributes of all human 
kind. The natural trinity which will per- 
fect man’s original destination, and pro- 
duce a real paradise by exterminating the 
twin born monsters, [gnorance and Intole- 
rance. 
Song—A man's a man for a’ that. 
10. Education—the great source of 
man's elevation above the brute—the mighty 
instrament by which his ample materials, 
and physical, may be 
wrought into their beauteous perfection of | 
symmetry and strength. 
Ode—Let exiled reason be restored. 
11. Howard, Penn, Wilberforce, and Owen 
—Their different speculative opinions may 


respectively be pleasing to some—their ef- 


feetive benevolence has been gratefully felt 
by many, and must be siucerely admired | 
and approved by all. 
Song—* Shall we ask the brave soldier 
who fights by our side 
In the cause of mankind if our 
creeds agree.” 
12. Red Jacket—Like his ill fated race, 


To believe as the great folks, for better for he has lived and died in the faith and prac- 

worse, itice of his fathers; firmly rejecting the 
Is the only sure method of filling the purse, | proffered innovations, of which he has wit- 
Which method I'll follow in spite of detrac- | nessed and experienced only the most bitter 

















tion, 'fruits—cold insult, base deceit, and deadly 
I'm sure of my pay while the court has pro- | oppression. 
tection, Air—Indian Warrior's death song. 


From black coats, &c. 


I’m resolved my opinions shall be the same | 
still 

With the court (while in power) let them be 
what they will, 

With their black coats, &c. 

And if they become Jews, [ll turn to that, 

My faith in religion I'll throw to the cat, 

For my creed is cash, and my stipend salva- 
tion, 

For which lll destroy all the swine in the 
nation, 


With my black coat and cravat so white. | 





From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
BIRTHDAY OF THOMAS PAINE. 


{he 93d anniversary of this benefactor 
of our country, was celebrated on the 29th 
day of January, (old style,) at the State | 
Street House, by a party of freemen. The | 
repast was abundant, and furnished in a 
style of elegance, suited to the well known 
taste and liberality of the proprietor of that 
commodious establishment.—The walls of | 
the saloon were decorated with the portraits | 
of Paine, Washington, and Jefferson; and 
the star spangled banner. arranged in rich 
folds of drapery, proudlv displayed its 
American Eagle. An original discourse | 
and ode were pronounced. The following 
regular toasts were given from the chair, | 
and succeeded by a variety of appropriate 
songs and sentiments, afew of which are, 
added. 

1. Thomas Paine. The prosecuted phi- | 
losopher—the fearless author and zealous 


defender of the “ Rigts of Man”—Of the | 


founders of our revolution, and the staunch 
supporters of civil and religious liberty, the 
first and foremost. 
Air—Hail Columbia. 
2. Thomas Jefferson—The immortal au- 
thor of the * Declaration of Independence” 
—The worthy namesake and companion 
of Paine; his colleague in patriotism, cou- 
rage, and liberality, and like him, the object 
of unjust persecution. 
his monument.” 
Jefferson and Liberty. 
3. George Washington—His spotless 
fame, perfect in intrinsic brightness, shines 
in the full glory of its own radience, unal- 
loyed by the tinsel glitter of crown or mi- 
tre. Washington's March. 
4. The.respected memories of Jefferson, 
Franklin, Paine, Segur, Adams, Green, 
Lee, Wayne, Barlow, Ethan Allen, and 
the other liberals of the revolution, who, 
with the gallant. La Fayette, were mainly 
efficient in establishing the dearest rights 
of man, freedom of conscicnce—Their de- 
scendants are constrained alike by the ob- 
ligations of justice and gratitude, to pre- 
serve and perpetutae unimparied their in- 
valuable legacy. Home, sweet-home. 
5. The memory of Hume, Gibbon, Vol- 
ney, Diderot, Raynal, Spinosa, Condorcet, 
Brissot, and their associate advocates ol 
bold thought and human action; their 
useful lives and tranquil deaths afford both 
the exemplification and the defence of their 
doctrines. 


“His country is. 


13. James Cheetham—The ridiculous 
caricature of Boswell—An empty kettle 
tied to the tail of a noble mastiff, whom his 
tormentors dare not face, and thus dragged 
‘into notoriety. ‘lhe imitators of this worthy 
‘model have infinitely improved on his ca- 
lumnies, and caused alike their own selfish 
emolument, and the disgust of all intelligent, 
‘honest men. They have their reward. 
(Drank with empty glasses.) 
| Air—Rogue'’s march. 
| The principles which Thomas Paine 
ladvocated—Fervent love and adoration of 
ithe supreme creator, ardent attachment to 
| national liberty, and peace, love, and good 
|will among men throughout the world— 
imay those principles triumph. 

The Rights of Man— 

To his memory that proclamed them, 
And to theirs who maintained them. 

Thomas Paine, the author of the Crisis— 
who first cultivated the indigenous plant of 
liberty, in America, and afterwards with La 
Fayette, transplanted it to the land of the 
Franks. 

The pleasures of literty arising from 
Paine—May theiremotions be eternal in the 
breast of each American. 

Richard M. Johnson—In war, the un- 
daunted soldier, in peace. the enlightened 
statesman; an able constitutional comment- 
ator upon Paine’s political principles ; acon- 
sistent and nndeviating republican, with- 
out fear and without stain. For twenty 
years he has been weighed in the balance 
of public opinion and found not wanting. 

Voltaire, Shelly, and Byron, sons of ge- 
nius and independence, and advocates of 
‘humanity. Their works prove that poetry 
and common sense are not absolutely in- 
| compatible. 

Fair Play—May this just motto be the 
rule of action for both parties, in the grow- 
i ing struggle between the friends and the 
‘foes of freedom of sentiment—and God 
| speed the(e W)right. 

Our Cause—The cause of reason, truth, 
and benevolence—if it must be sullied by 
unworthy acts from its supporters, may they 
be few and far between. 

The practical friends of Thomas Paine— 
the supporters of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world. 

Free Enquiry—The prerogative and the 
duty of freemen. On what basis must rest 
those systems that instinctively shrink from 
its impartial test ? 

The Reyds, Elihu Palmer, Robert Tay- 
lor, Abner Kneeland, and Orestes A. Brown- 
son—Good come out of Nazareth. 

Thomas Paine—Champaigne~ to his 
friends—To his enemies, the sham pain of 
witnessing the triumph of his benign princi- 
plse. 

DEATH OF ELIAS HICKS. 

This well known and highly respect- 
ed minister of the society of Friends, 
died at his residence in Jericho, L. I., 
on the evening of the 27th ultimo, at 


six o’clock, in the 82d year of his age. 














or RerFrorm, 


lents of this distinguished man, to take a 
short notice of his life and character, 
because he was one of those rare men, 
whose character is public property— 
belonging not exclusively to one sect or 
period, but equally to good men of eve- 
ry sect and every age of the world. 

Elias Hicks was born in Rockway, 
Long Island, N. Y., in 1748, and in his 
youth embraced the principles of the 
society of Friends. For nearly sixty 
years he has been an active and useful 
ininister of the society, and has travel- 
led and preached with great success in 
almost every state in the Union. His 
life was a practical illustration of the 
precepts he inculecated, which secured 
him a weight of character and influence 
which few men have ever enjoyed. 
Gifted by nature with talents of a supe- 
rior order, and deeply impressed with 
the importance of employing them in 
the cause of human improvement, he 
has held for many years a more con- 
spicuous station, and exercised a more 
extensive influence, than any other in- 
dividual in his religious society. The 
recollection of his labors and services 
will be gratefully cherished by all who 
had the privilege of enjoying them, and 
the name of Elias Hicks will descend 
to posterity, as one of the great reform- 
ers of his age, aud be eniolled with 
the venerated names of George Fox, 
William Pennington, and William 
Penn. 

About four weeks since, he attended, 
in this city, the quarterly meeting of 
the society, and preached several times 
to numerous assemblies, with great force 
and clearness. It was very generally 
remarked, by those who attended his 
meetings, that they had vever heard 
him with more satisfaction In his 
mectings with his friends, he expressed 
a presentiment that his work was near- 
ly completed,fand he pressed upon them 
with great tenderness and affection, the 
importance of a strict conformity with 
their principles, The last act of his 
useful life consisted in writing a long 
letter of advice and instructiou to one of 
his friends in Ohio, and had he known 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NEW 
YORK DAILY SENTINEL—An Evening 
Paper; devoted chiefly to the interests of the mecha- 
nics and other working men of this community, 

The neglected and suffering interests of this useful 
and important portion of our population, imperatively 
demand the immediate establishment of a journal of 
the kind now in contemplation—inasmuch as the con- 
ductors of our daily prints have conclusively shown by 
their cenduct prior to, and pending the recent elec- 


by consequence enurely unworthy of the confidence 
which has been reposed in them, and of the counte- 
nance and support which they have heretofore re- 
ceived from the producing classes. > So long as the 
working men blindly followed in the wake of those 
would-be political leaders, and servilely obeyed their 
ipse dizil, just so long were their hopes flattered and 
their feelings soothed by hypocritical professions and 
unmeaning adulation ; but the moment they became 
aroused to a just sense of the wrongs which had been 
inflicted on them, and resolved to redress their grie- 
vances i their own way, that moment the estimation 
in which they were held exhibited .tself’ The ed-to- 
rial batteries were simultaneously opened upon their 
devoted heads, and every missile which fulsehoud 
could grapple, was hurled with a malignity end vio- 
lence which at once evinced their hatred and con- 
tempt of those, upon whom they had, with the pre- 
ceding breath, lavished their hollow hearted protes- 
tations of friendship and regard! The working men 
were obliged to contend aguinst fearful odds, On the 
one hand, the hydra-headed monster, *‘ PARTY SPI- 
KIT,” reared his crested front, and threatened to 
crush them—on the other, all the influence which 
wealth and aristocracy could control, was brought to 
bear, and in the meantime, the publ c¢ press, which 
should be the * palladium of our liberties,” was kept 
in a state of subsidy. In spite, however, of the uni- 
ted efforts of their enemies, and a powerful comb- 
nation of circumstances, the success of the working 
men, although not complete, was equal to their most 
sanguine expectations. They have shown to the 
world, that they are both form:dable.in numbers and 
respectability; and that they are resolved speedily 
to wrest from the tron grasp of their oppressors, the 
power which has been 30 long and so tamely yielded 
to them. 

It must be apparent to the most casual observer of 
passing events, that a new and important era in our 
political annals, is about to take place—an era fraught 
with good to the producing classes—an era which will 
be hailed by every true republican as the Larbinger 
of better days. ‘To aid in hastening the approach of 
this political millenium shall be the steady aim of the 
proprietors of the New York Daily Sentinel. 

It will not be expected, in the limits prescribed by 
a prospectus, that the undersigned shall enter into a 
minute detail of the principles by which they will be 
guided in their contemplated publication Suffice it 
to sav, that the Daily ~entinel shall faithfully and 
fearlessly advocate the best interests of the produ- 
cing classes, and will, ax faithfully and fearlessly, op- 
pose. at every step, the systems of political juggling 
which have, of late years; been practised by selfish 
and designing individuals, under every specious garb, 
to the great injury of the unportant interests of this 
growing community. 

Pending the late struggle, the most untiring efforts 
were made to induce the belief, that the working men 
were opposed to our civil and religious institutions, 
and in favor of an ** Agrarian law,” or, in other words, 
an equal distribution of property ; and, doubtless, a 





itto have been his last, it could not 
more fully express his religious senti- | 
nents. Having completed this letter, 

and while the pen remained in his hand, 
he was seized with a stroke of paraly- 

sis, which took place on the 14th ult. 

He recovered frow it sufficiently to re- 

cognize his friends, and to give them 

satisfactory evidence that his mind was 
tranquil and happy, and that he looked | 
forward to a blessed immortality. — 

Evening Journal. 


ROPOSALS for publishing a month- 
ly Journal to be entitled Heraxp | 
devoted to the protection | 
of industry andto thepromotion of edu-| 
cation. QO. A. Brownson, editor and | 
proprietor.—The reasons which we _ be- | 
lieve to demand a publication of this kind | 
are obvious. ‘That our citizens are yearly | 
departing from the simplicity of our repub- | 
lican institutions, is a complaint made by | 
many whose opinions deserve attention, and | 
is evinced by theincreasing aristocratic feel- | 
ing. by the increasing arrogance of those | 
termed the higher classes, and the servility | 
of those denominated the lower, which must | 
be evident to all who are accustomed to ob- 
serve what is passing around them. 

We are termed a self governing people. 
But to preserve that character, or to be able 
to govern ourselves, we must value every 
thing, not for some factitious quality or me- 
retricious ornament, but in exact proportion | 
to its real utility in promoting the happiness | 
of community. But observe we this just 
valuation, when we compliment the unpro- 
ductive classes as the higher, and stamp the 
productive, the laboring classes, as the lower? 

Without education equal to the other 
classes, the working men could not maintain 
the rank to which they are entitled, were 
they to claimit. The object of the Herald 
of Reform is: 

To awaken the industrious classes of both 
sexes to their own importance—to induce 
them to ascertain their real interests, and to 
furnish that knowledge which shall enable 
them not only to understand, but to promote, 
their own interests, and secure to their in- 
dustry its just reward, independence, and 
respectability. 

To enquire if the State possess not the 
means, and whether it be not bound, to give 
a republicnn education—an equal educa- 
tion—to all its children, alike to those of the 








system of a rational education, alike within 
the means of all, we can hope to preserve 
for our children the liberty won by our fa- 
thers, amid the turmoil of the revolution, 
and bequeathed us as our richest inheri- 
tance? 

With religion, the Herald will not inter- 
fere ; nor with irreligion, except one or the 


or be made a pretext for disturbing the 
peace of community. Its creed is to “do 
good unto all men as we have opportunity,” 
and its advice to religious sects is, ** be mu- 
tually tolerant and censure no man for an 
honest difference in opinion.” 

Its political creed is found in the noble 
institutions of this country—institutions 
which endear America to every philanthro- 
pist throught the world; and it will be its 
leading object to exhibit the true character 
of these institutions to those classes who are 
their chief support. 

Terms $1 per annum, payable in all cases 
in advance. All communications to be 
addressed to the “Editor of the Herald of 
Reform,” Auburn, Cayuga county, N. Y. 
and must come free of postage, in order to 
receive attention. 

("Subscriptions received at the office 
of the Working Man’s Advocate. 


REVIEW of the Evidences of 


Christianity, by Abner Kneeland, for sale at 

















| 


rich and of the poor ?— Whether, without a. 


other shall threaten to invade our civil liberty | 


vast number of our fellow citizens, in consequence 
thereot, were induced to lodge their votes in the bal- 
lot boxes, im direct opposition to their own interests, 
Whatever might have been the views of a few indi- 
viduals, in regard to these subjects, we have no he- 
sitation in asserting, that the great body of the work- 
ing men were actuated by motives entirely different ; 
and are as much opposed to these chimerical schemes 
and visionary projects, as any other class of our citi- 
zens. The proprietors of the Daily Sentinel, at the 
outset, think proper to disclaim all con: exion what- 
ever, either of a religious, moral, or political nature, 
with those who advocate and support principles con- 
trary to the spirit of our constitution, and whose ten- 
dency ts to promote anarchy and confusion in society. 

The undersigned will now candidly state the rea- 
sons which influenced them to embark in their pre- 
sent undertaking. ‘They are all practical printers, 
(a majority of whom have heretofore been employed 
in the office of the ** Courier and Enquirer,”’) and 
have, ‘un common with their fellow laberers in every 
branch of industry, participated largely in the distress 
which pervades the produeing classes of this com- 
munity. ‘lhey have observed men, who had no know- 
ledge of the profession, and whose interests were at 
variance with those of the craft generally, by a sys- 
tem of monopoly, grow rich upon the proceeds of 


| their toil, while they themselves, after years of intense 


application of from twelve to s:xteen hours per day, 
find themselves in the same circumstances, pecun'a- 
r.ly speaking, as when they commenced Of this, 
however, they have not hitherto complained. So 
long as they were allowed a scanty remuneration for 
their labor, they did not murmur—knowing by dear 
bought experiénce, that the receipt of any thing “p= 
proaching an equtvalent might be looked tor in vain. 
But even this has at length been demed them. ‘lhe 
decree has gone forth, THAT THEIR FACES SHALL 
BE GROUND STILL FARTHER INTO THE pustT!! 
But they *“‘have forborne, until f rbearance has cea- 
sed to be a virtue.”” Goaded by oppression, and 
lashed by tyranny, no alternative has been left them, 
but the one which they have adopted. Having re- 
solved to stand out boldly in defence of thcir inva- 
ded rights—rights which should be preserved invio- 
late—they appeal to their fellow laborers of every 
grade and calling, to extend to them a helping hand, 
and to aid them by their patronage, in their attempt 
to free themselves from the ruthless sway of oppres- 
sion. With this brief exposition of the causes by 
which they have been actuated, they leave the sub 
ject for the present, relying fully on that spirit of 
jusiick, which is inherent in every honest bosom, 
for countenance and support. 
The New York Daily Sentinel will be published 
on a large imperial sheet, every aflernoon, at the low 
pee of EIGHT DOLLARS per annum, and in 
| proportion for a shorter term. 
‘early advertisers will be accommodated at the 
_rate of THIRTY DOLLARS perannum, A pro- 
| portional reduction for advertisements generally. 
| fC} The office is now open at 25 William street, 
| where subseriptions are received. 
P.C MONTGOMERY ANDREWS. 
WILLIAM C,. TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM J. STANLEY. 
WILLOUGHBY LYNDE, 
BENJ. HENRY DAY. 
CORNELIUS N. BURGES. 
| Jan. 10, 1830. . 


3(_}> Subscriptions received at the office of th 
Working Man’s Advocate. 


| ; 
\\ ECHANICS’ AND WORKING 
I & MENS’ HAT MANUFACTORY. .—The 
| Subscribers, Mechanics and Working Men, have the 

pleasure to announce to their brethren, that they have 
| taken Shop No. 67 Liberty street, where they intend 
to manufacture and have for sale Fashionable Hats 
of all qualities, ‘They make no pretensions to ‘new 
| inventions” in manufacturing, well knowing no new 
inventions, &c. &c. have been discovered. They 
are well acquairted with all modern improvements 
| in the fabric, having been employed in some of the 
| most celebrated manufactories in the United States. 
| Doig their work themselves, they anticipate the en- 
couragement of those who think that the producer 
should enjov the wealth he produces by ‘* the sweat 
of his brow.” ISIAH BRAY, 

SOL. I]. SANBORN. 

The contemptible system of puffing, practised on 
the credulity of the public, by ignorant pretenders to 
‘Cart, trade, and mystery,” thereby depriving the 
real workman of the just reward of his skill, calls 
loudly for redress. 

Therefore, the andersigned, (without pretending to 
superior skill in any of the different branches of his 
trade) will undertake to produce a hat, or a dozen of 
hats, of his own workmanship. in all its various parts, 
viz. Taking the fur off the skin ; 

Preparing it for use ; 

Making the body ; 

Stffeaing do. 

Napping do. 
Blocking, coloring, shaving, and trimming the hat. 
in less time and in a superior manner than all the 
pretenders to new inventions, &c. &c. &c. individu- 
ally or collectively, can do, not excepting the “ gen- 
tlemen of the trade”’ who obtained the premium and 
diploma from the American Institute. 

SOLOMON H. SANBORN. 
N. B. S. H. 8. writes his own advertisements and 

















tion, that they are inimical to our dearest rights, and 


HE SICK and afflicted in the city 


of New York -and elsewhere, are respectfully 
informed that, at the sign of the Indian Heailng the 
Sick, corner of Grand ard Crosby streets, the fo|. 
lowing Diseases are safely cured with the Plants of 
this country by old DR. SMIIH, viz. Opt:e and 
other Blindness, Deafness, Scrofula of the most inve- 
terate kind, and other diseases incident to the Human 
Body. The poor and destitute will be attended gra- 
2 Jan. 10. ly 


s. 

@ fOVE MOUNTING, BELL HANG- 
KI ING, and Black and White Smithigng 
in general. JESSE FERG USON, No. 19 
Hudson street, New York, respectfally in- 
forms the public, that he executes all orders 


in the above branches with despatch and on 
reasonable terms. Nov. 21. tf 


PDAINTING.—House, Sign, and Orna- 
namental Painting and Glazing, b 
D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. SIGN 
BOARDS of ali kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- 
tice. Imitations of WOODS, MARBLES, 
&c. Xe. in the modern style. All kinds of 
work, at very reduced prices, executed with 
neatness and despatch. Nov. 21. ly* 
PEYRACTS.—Just published, at No. 40 
Thompson street, by the National Tract 

Society, (lately formed,) Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, of a series of Tracts, entitled * Mes- 
sengers of ‘Truth,’ calculated to counteract 
the effects intended to be produced by the 
American ‘Tract Society, and other associa- 
tions chiefly under the control of sects fa- 
vorable to a union of church and state. 

‘Terms—1000 pages for $1—450 for 50 
cents—100 pages for 12 1-2 cents, Auxilia- 
ry Tract Societies will be allowed a discount 
of 10 per cent. 

GEORGE H. EVANS, Agent. 
Dec. 26. 


OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthen- 

ing PLASTER, for pain or weakness 

in the breast, back, or side; also, for Rheu- 
matic Affections, Liver Complaints, and 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman 
street. This medicine is the invention of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are 
the instances in which the most salutary ef- 
fects have been produced by it, that it is 
with the utmost confidence recommended 
to all who are afflicted with those distressing 
complaints. ‘The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May, 1827, from this establish- 
ment, and the sales have been very exten- 
sive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, 
notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 
each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the 




















money should be returned, ont of those 
numerous szles, from the period above men- 
tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 
been returned; and those, upon strict en- 
quiry, were found to be diseases for which 
they were not recommended. ‘This we trust 
(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 


(est evidence that could possibly be given of 


its utility. 

Where the applicants are kuown, no mo- 
ney will be required till the trial is made and 
approved ; where they are not known, the 
money will be returned, provided the benefit 
above stated is not obtained. 


Apply at 38 Beekman, corner of William 
street. 
Nov. 7. ly T. KENSETT. 


ee meas of the DELAWARE 

FREE PRESS. * No opinion should 
be held too sacred for examination; nor too 
absurd for investigation.” It is designed 
that the columns of the ** Free Press” shall 
be open to the free, chaste, and temperate 
discussion of all subjects connected with the 
welfare of the human family, fully believing 
that the cause of TRUTH has nothing to 
fear from investigation. 

One principle object of the “ Free Press” 
will be to awaken the attention of the Work- 
ing People to the impertance of cooperat- 
ing in order to attain that rank and station 
in society to which they are justly entitled 
by their virtues andindustay, but from which 
they have been excluded by want of a sys- 
tem of Equal Republican Education. Such 
a system will be advocated by the * Free 
Press.” 

We claim not to be sectarians, nor do we 
hold to speculative scepticism. We will, 
however, invite to discussion, those senti- 
ments which have ever arrayed sect against 
sect, and at this day propose the unnatural 
union of Church and State, particularly 
through the late strenuous efforts to induce 
the national legislature to prohibit the trans- 
portation of the mails on Sundays. 

A summary of the most important occur- 
rences of the times will be given in each 
number; together with a portion of literary 
and miscellaneous matter, original and se- 
lected. 

The editors do not wish to enlarge on the 
design of the paper, or to make great pro- 
mises; but they assure their fellow citizens 
that it shall be in every sense of the word 
what it proposes to be, and what has been 
so long desired, and is now more than ever 
wanted in this section of the country—a 
“FREE PRESS.” 

Fellow Citizens'—Do we not behold vir- 
tue in rags, trampled beneath the haughty 
tread of vice in splendid apparel? Are we 
not frequently apprised of the most glow- 
ing abuses in church, in state, in country, 
and in town? And do we hear anything 
against these grievances except an occasion- 
al faint, unregarded, and ineffectual mur- 
mur? 'To correct these evils, public opin- 
ion must be heard, and how shall it be ex- 
pressed except through the columns ofa 
Sree press? 

The Free Press will be printed for the 
editor and proprietor, by Henry Wilson. 
It will be issued every Saturday morning, 
on a super-royal sheet, at two dollars per 
annum, payable half yearly in advance. 

Wilmington, Oct., 1829. 

{{>> Subscriptions received at the office 
of the Working Man’s Advocate. 








THE 
WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE, 
1S PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE H. EVANS, 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 





At 40 Thompson street. 
Terms $2 per annum, half yearly in advance. 
AGENTS. 
New Yore—Mr. Joseph Savage, Syracuse, 
Onondaga co. 
Coxsnecticut—Mr. John French, New London. 





DrLawsre—Mr. Henry Wilson, Wilmington. 
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